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E HAVE just been notified by Secretary-Treasurer J. 0. Safstrom 
f that the Bakery, Cracker, Pie and Yeast Wagon Drivers’ Local Union 
No..734 of Chicago had signed a new agreement with the Master Bakers 
for a term of three years, adding a two weeks’ vacation each year for the 
. men instead of the one week they have been receiving. The local union 
accepted the recommendation of the wage scale committee at an extra 
large meeting held on the first Saturday night in February. This is one 
of the largest bakery wagon drivers’ unions that we have.in the country. 
It is well officered and through their union the membership has made 
splendid gains in wages, Commissions and working hours, We congratulate | 
them on their good work. wane. 
Ty 7 


OWADAYS we hear so much about prosperity from Washington, and 

read so much about it in the newspapers that we are all led to believe * 
that every one who wants to work is working. While it is true we are 
about the richest country in the world, nevertheless there are plenty of 4 
places in this. country where business is very bad and has been for the 
past five years. The New England states, and especially the Boston dis- 
trict, has been hard hit; work in the mills and shoe factories being far 
below normal. Many of the members of our locals have. been laid off two 
and three days a week and even the elements seem against them; as the 
weather has changed a great deal. The team owners, dealers. and officers 
of the unions are still looking ahead for better business in the hope they 
may get back into their old-time stride. Business representatives of the 
unions have a very hard time when there is a general business depression 
and work is slack, for they not only have troubles of their own in the 
unions, but they must also listen to the troubles of every one etse, including 
those of the bosses. 

TT TF 


RGANIZER.BURGER reports from Cleveland that he and the com- 

mittee from the Van, Furniture and Piano Movers’ Union, Local No. 

392, has just signed a two-year agreement carrying with it an increase in 

wages and a betterment of working conditions. This local union has as 

business representatives . President O’Brien and Secretary-Treasurer 

Beedlow and they are splendid workers, not only for their own union, 
but also for all of the other local unions in Cleveland. . © 
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Meeting of the General Executive 
Board Held in Miami, Fia., 
January 9, 1928 


The meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board was called to order by 
General President Tobin in a large 
room on the roof of the Alcazar Ho- 
tel, Miami, at 2:30 p. m., January 
9th, and all members were present. 

The General President explained 
that some time ago Vice-President 
Burrell suggested in view of the cold 
and inclement weather which usually 
prevailed at the time the Board meet- 
ing was held and also the fact that 
many of the members of the Board 
had never been in the Southland, he 
believed it would be helpful to all to 
have the meeting in Miami; the Pres- 
ident further stated that he submit- 
ted the question to the members of 
the Board and the vote of the Board 
in favor of holding the meeting in 
Miami was unanimous. 


The General President made a 
brief statement as to the condition of 
our organization since the previous 
Board meeting and referred to the 
fact that since the meeting of the 
Board, one year previous, that Gen- 
eral Auditor Briggs had passed away. 
He also stated to the Board members, 
in accordance with their decision at 
the meeting which was held for a 
few moments at the time of the death 
of Auditor Briggs, that Mrs. Briggs 
be paid the sum of $5,000 annually 
until the next convention, that said 
arrangements have been carried out 
and that each month Mrs. Briggs has 
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received a check from the General 
Office. 

The General President further 
stated that realizing the necessity for 
a General Auditor to fill the office 
made vacant by the passing away of 
Brother Briggs, that he had appoint- 
ed Brother George Kidd as General 
Auditor. For many years Brother 
Kidd was Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local Union No. 705, Truck Drivers 
of Chicago, and he asked the 
members of the Board to confirm the 
appointment. A motion was made 
and regularly seconded that the ap- 
pointment be confirmed. The action 
of the Board was unanimous. 

The General President reported 
that at a conference held between the 
representatives of our International 
Union and the representatives of the 
American Railway Express Company 
in Cincinnati, an agreement was en- 
tered into whereby the American 
Railway Express Company would in 
the future recognize only one organi- 
zation in the vehicle department of 
that company. He also stated that a 
similar agreement had been reached 
between the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks and the American Railway 
Express Company. This agreement, 
when put into effect, would eliminate 
the friction existing between the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which was_ responsible 
for the suspension of the charter of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor. It was further stated by the 
General President, on the authority 
of Mr. Gwyn, representing the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company, that 
all parties concerned, that is, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, were favorable to putting this 
arrangement into effect, but were of 
the opinion that some opposition 
would be encountered by the com- 
pany from the independent and se- 
ceding unions who are now doing 





business with the American Railway 
Express Company. President Tobin 
also said that Mr. Gwyn had stated 
that the company would immediately 
notify the independent, and other 
unions, except those above men- 
tioned, that in the future the com- 
pany could not recognize them. 


It was further stated that this 
agreement when put into effect some- 
time in March (it was hoped) would 
be helpful in adding hundreds of 
members to our organization, also 
eliminating the serious misunder- 
standing existing between the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs. 


Secretary Hughes read an appeal 
received from the Miners Interna- 
tional Union for financial, and other 
assistance, to aid the starving miners 
and their families on strike in the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia district. This appeal was sent 
out by the American Federation of 
Labor, resulting from the conference 
of International representatives held 
in Pittsburgh in November. A mo- 
tion was made and seconded that the 
sum of $5,000 be donated to the Min- 
ers. Motion was carried unani- 
mously. 


On the request for an organizer 
received from Scranton, Pa., the 
Board voted that the request be re- 
ferred to the General Officers. 


Brother William A. Neer, Presi- 
dent of the Teamsters Joint Council 
of Chicago and Secretary-Treasurer 
of Local Union No. 753, Milk Wagon 
Drivers, appeared before the Board 
and made a lengthy statement rela- 
tive to conditions surrounding our 
organization in that district and es- 
pecially pertaining to jurisdiction 
difficulties between some of our lo- 
cals. He further stated, in order to 
straighten out a very nasty situation 
on jurisdiction, a financial settlement 
had been made with an officer of one 
of the locals, Brother Joe Clancy. 
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This settlement was made by the 
Joint Council. 

Brother Neer further stated that 
this was the first time he had ever 
visited Florida. Brother Neer also 
suggested that as the Board meeting 
was being held so near Cuba—a dis- 
tance of only a few hours—that the 
General Executive Board members, 
or those who could, should visit Cuba. 
The Executive Board took up the 
question of the suggested visit to 
Cuba and a motion was made by Sec- 
retary Hughes, seconded by Vice- 
President Hart, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that the Board mem- 
bers and visiting officers, or organiz- 
ers, be allowed expenses to and from 
Cuba. 

Letter from Local Union No. 470 
asking for advice as to whether or 
not the Executive Board of the loca! 
had the right to remove a business 
agent on account of the lack of funds, 
was read. The Board, by their vote, 
instructed the General President to 
write the local advising them in re- 
gard to the law on the matter. 

A letter was received from the 
Milk Wagon Drivers Local Union No. 
471, asking for aid for the Upholster- 
ers’ Union of Minneapolis that is in- 
volved in an injunction suit. The 
General Executive Board decided 
that financial aid could not be grant- 
ed the Upholsterers’ Union in view of 
the fact that our own local unions 
throughout the country are, every 
week, involved in injunction proceed- 
ings and we never appeal for finan- 
cial aid to outside influences. The 
General President was instructed to 
write our Minneapolis local to this 
effect. 

A communication from Local 
Union No. 729 of East St. Louis, IIli- 
nois, relative to the standing of 
Brother Cox and asking if he would 
be permitted to again hold office, was 
read. The General President ex- 
plained that this is a case where 
Brother Cox was held partly respon- 
sible, by General Auditor Briggs, for 


XUM 


the shortage of a former secretary- 
treasurer, he being an officer of the 
local union at the time. When this 
shortage occurred—about two years 
ago—he was compelled to resign 
from his office and was advised that 
he would not be permitted to hold 
office. The General Executive Board 
sustained the recommendation made 
at that time by General Auditor 
Briggs, and again re-affirmed their 
action at this meeting that Brother 
Cox be not permitted to hold office in 
the loca] but is not deprived of mem- 
bership. 


Requests from Locals Nos. 772 and 
710 of Chicago asking for a change 
in their charter title and addi- 
tional jurisdiction was considered 
by the Board and a motion made that 
no action be taken on their request 
at this time but that the requests of 
the locals be referred to the General 
President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


The situation in Cleveland came up 
for considerable discussion. Brother 
Neer who stated he had visited Cleve- 
land recently made a very lengthy 
report on conditions there and every- 
thing indicated a very rapid building 
up of our organization in Cleveland 
under the work of General Organizer 
Henry Burger. As things look now, 
Cleveland will be on the map in first 
class shape in another year or so. 

General Organizer Farrell reported 
on every local union in Cincinnati 
and vicinity and while there are three 
or four wage scales about to be pre- 
sented he expressed every hope that 
the controversies arising would be 
satisfactorily adjusted. Cincinnati 
is about one hundred per cent organ- 
ized. 


The General President called to the 
attention of the Board members that 
the first day of October, 1928, would 
be the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of the International Brother- 
hood and that in his opinion proper 
recognition of this eventful occasion 
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should be taken by the Genera] Or- 
ganization. 

A motion was made that all ar- 
rangements for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers be left in the hands of 
the General President and the Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer, with full 
power to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for a proper celebration of 
this event. The motion was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board. 

A telegram from Organizer Beck 
reporting on the condition of Local 
Union No. 66 and the shortage of 
former Secretary Jepson of that local 
was read. Brother Beck is of the 
opinion that in time everything in 
that local will be straightened out 
satisfactorily. He reports that the 
membership of the local is standing 
unanimously behind him in his work 
and that the Joint Council of Seattle 
is giving him its best support. The 
General President stated that on ac- 
count of the shortage of Jepson and 
the affairs of the local union being 
in a serious condition at the time, he 
appointed Organizer Beck as receiver 
for the local. 

On the request of No. 179 of Joliet, 
which in substance was that the In- 
ternational take over the local and 
reorganize it, the General Secretary 
and General President explained the 
situation surrounding the local and 
it was decided that such action would 
be contrary to our laws and would 
not in any way help the membership 
of the local. 

An application for a charter for a 
Joint Council covering Madison and 
St. Clair counties, Illinois, taking in 
nine local unions in the district, was 
read before the Board. Motion was 
made and seconded that the applica- 
tion be denied. The vote was unani- 
mous. 

Many other matters of a routine 
nature came before the Board, such 
as requests for organizers, appeals 


and grievances of a trivial nature, 
which were discussed and disposed of 
by the Board. In most cases these 
matters were referred to the officers 
in General Headquarters for decision 
and action. 

The meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board proved quite helpful in 
creating a better understanding of 
conditions in the different sections of 
the country. Summing up the entire 
situation and considering that this 
has been a bad year, with a general 
depression in business and an enor- 
mous amount of unemployment, our 
membership is holding its own and 
our locals in many districts are slow- 
ly, but surely, building up. 

The General Executive Board, hav- 
ing transacted all business coming 
before it, in regular form, and upon 
the adoption of a motion instructing 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer to call the next 
meeting of the Board whenever they 
deem it necessary and advisable, ad- 
journed. 


LD enel Lg hn 


Criticism Aids Popular Rule 


A criticism of persons in official 
life is not to be construed as an attack 
upon them personally, upon their in- 
tegrity or their character. 

I have often felt constrained to 
criticize opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and of 
other high judicial tribunals. 

Judges and members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as wel! 
as members of the Tariff and Federal 
Trade Commissions, as all other offi- 
cials of the government, are human; 
their judgments are not infallible; 
they make many mistakes, and some 
of their decisions do not harmonize 
with the law or that fine spirit of 
justice which should be the basis of 
human conduct. 
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Impeccability is not assured to in- 
dividuals because they are clothed 
with official robes; nor are their in- 
tellectual limitations removed or 
their erring judgments perfected be- 
cause of official position. 

Criticism is a wholesome thing, 
and officials, whether in the legisla- 
tive branch or in the executive 
branch of the government, must meet 
its sharp edge. If the criticism is 
unjust, it does not harm them. 

Sometimes criticism is most whole- 
some and beneficial to the official at 
whom it is directed. Examples are 
not unknown where the attitude of 
public officials has been changed be- 
cause of intelligent and _ honest, 
though frank and vigorous, criti- 
cisms of their official acts.—Senator 
King, Utah. 





All Wage Labor Welcome 
to Unions 


All men and women who toil, re- 
gardless of creed, color or nationality, 
are eligible to the trade union move- 
ment. 

Through the influence of organiza- 
tion the workers have made great 
progress along economic lines. Wages 
have been increased manifold. In- 
tolerable employment conditions have 
been made humane. The long, ex- 
hausting hours of the work day have 
been reduced and the worker is per- 
mitted to spend more time with his 
family. He may enjoy the sunlight 
and the fresh air, away from the din 
and dusty clatter of mill, mine, work- 
shop and factory. His hours of rec- 
reation enable him to read and study. 

The educational] facilities available 
make it possible for him to gather 
knowledge and learning. In the 
councils of his organization he finds 
association with his fellow men. He 
becomes a social factor and his inter- 
est in civic and political affairs is 
quickened and intensified. His mind 
becomes alert and his reasoning pow- 


ers are awakened. He is a force in 
the community, a better citizen and a 
more efficient workman.—William 
Green. 





Non-Partisan Policy Is American 
System 


Political party lines in every sec- 
tion of the country are being oblit- 
erated. Non-partisanship, first advo- 
cated by organized labor, is generally 
accepted. 

The extent of this movement is in- 
dicated in Congress, where indepen- 
dents have weakened party discipline 
and destroyed party leadership. 

The party conference, with no 
power to enforce decisions, has re- 
placed the party caucus whose dic- 
tates formerly drove insurgents into 
line. 

Independents in both major par- 
ties now consider their party alle- 
giance a matter of form rather than 
principle. 

This practice has met such popular 
approval that reactionaries no longer 
cry against “the European system of 
political blocs.” 

The non-partisan system is dis- 
tinctively American. In European 
parliaments the political groups join 
other groups en bloc, while in this 
country the independent movement 
is confined to individual lawmakers, 
who change positions on each partic- 
ular bill. 

Strong, disciplined political parties 
are possible in Europe because faith 
in individual effort is subordinated to 
faith in government. 

The opposite is true in the United 
States, where individualism is more 
highly developed than in any other 
part of the world. In fact, govern- 
ment is considered but an aid to in- 
dividualism; is considered a protec- 
tor of natural rights and against a 
majority denial of these rights. 

In Europe, a background of cen- 
turies of kingly rule, exaltation of 
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the state and compulsory military 
training have developed obedience in 
men that is reflected in party disci- 
pline. 

American individualism detracts 
from party loyalty and party spirit. 
Here, government is considered a 
means, rather than an end, as in Eu- 
rope. 

Political methods in America and 
Europe are not comparable because 
of these deep-seated contradictory 
fundamentals. 

If the organized workers recall 
these facts and keep present non- 
partisan tendencies in mind, they 
will enter the forthcoming primaries 
and campaign with stronger convic- 
tions of the faith that is in them and 
they will have a more enthusiastic 
certainty of success.—News Letter. 





Yellow Dog” Is Indefensible 


The “yellow dog” is called a “con- 
tract” by its anti-union defenders. 

It provides that a worker waives 
his right to join organized labor as 
a price for employment. 

It assumes that a worker, faced 
with the necessity for providing for 
dependents, is as free as his would- 
be employer. 

The “yellow dog” violates the first 
essential of contract law—that 
neither party must be subject to 
duress; that free will rather than 
force (in this case, economic neces- 
sity) must guide his action. 

The “yellow dog” also violates the 
moral law, as expressed by every 
moralist from Thomas Aquinas, fore- 
most medieval scholastic: 

“If a man agrees with another, and 
yet not freely but under compulsion 
of some threatened evil, such agree- 
ment can not be called peace.” 
(Summa Theologica.) 

The “yellow dog” is indefensible 
from every standpoint. A public con- 
science must be developed that this 
inequity is outlawed on the principle 


that it is against public policy.— 
News Letter. 





Court Shatters Anti-Union Claim 


A labor union may be as interested 
in the wages of non-union employes, 
and of the conditions under which 
they work, as in its own members, be- 
cause of the influence of one upon the 
other. 

Organization today is not based 
upon the single shop. Unions believe 
that wages may be increased and col- 
lective bargaining maintained only if 
union conditions prevail, not in some 
single shop, but generally. That they 
may prevail, a union may call a strike 
and picket the premises of an em- 
ployer with the intention of inducing 
him to employ only union labor, and 
it may adopt either method sepa- 
rately. Picketing without a strike is 
no more unlawful than a strike with- 
out picketing. Both are based on a 
lawful purpose. 

Resulting injury is incidental and 
must be endured.—New York State 
Court of Appeals.—News Letter. 





Advertise the Union 


In many cities the local chamber 
of commerce greets newcomers with 
placards of welcome at the railroad 
station and in other conspicuous pub- 
lic places. The newcomer is invited 
to become one of them and is told 
the way to the clubrooms and offices. 
This method combines winning hos- 
pitality with good business. The or- 
ganization must bring its advantages 
and services to the attention of those 
it would secure as members. 

There is much in this technique 
that unions may adopt. The central 
labor union, like the chamber of 
commerce, is an agency that helps to 
build up the community. It raises 
standards of life among a very con- 
siderable portion of the community 
and helps to assure patronage for 
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local business undertakings. It is in- 
terested in better schools, higher 
community standards and better 
city government. It is the agency 
through which wage-earners may se- 
cure individual and social better- 
ment. Why, then, should not the 
central labor union greet incoming 
wage-earners at the station, invite 
them to seek information through its 
offices and provide them with infor- 
mation and services that convince 
them of the benefits of union mem- 
bership? 

Why should not the union have its 
billboard and supplement those of 
other civic agencies? In this age of 
advertisement, the union will find it 
helpful to utilize some of the meth- 
ods of advertisers. We can readily 
adapt the constructive methods of 
those who do successful advertising. 

~The Chronicle. 





Tobacco Workers Again Forced 
to Organize 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—Cigarette 


smokers, pipe users and_ tobacco 
chewers the world over buy the 
products of Winston-Salem, _ the 


greatest tobacco manufacturing cen- 
ter in the United States. 

Last year one firm, employing 
12,000 workers, made a net profit of 
$26,000,000, or $2,166 on each 
worker. Besides, the government 
made a tax refund of $8,000,000 to 
this company, and this was distrib- 
uted among the holders of common 
stock as an extra dividend for Christ- 
mas. 

Wages of the employes averaged 
about $700 for the year! 

These workers, men and women, 
white and black, feel that they are 
not receiving a just share of what 
they produce. To make matters 
worse, they were recently handed a 
twenty per cent cut in their already 
low pay. Seven years ago the to- 
bacco workers here had a contract 
providing for a wage increase, an 


eight-hour day, with pay for ten 
hours and a _ ninety-five per cent 
union. 

Then the employers offered them 
some sugar-coated pills in the way 
of welfare schemes, and said: “Why 
be so foolish as to pay union dues 
when we will give you all you want 
free of cost?” The workers were 
hypnotized by this display of pater- 
nalism and permitted their union of 
14,000 members to pass out of the 
picture. 

“Wages were cut twenty per cent 
in one slash, losing millions of dollars 
to the merchants of Winston-Salem. 
The stockholders who get the big 
money spend it in New York, Cali- 
fornia, Florida and Europe. The em- 
ployes also returned to long hours 
and poor working conditions. Older 
workers were either discharged or 
sent back to the employment office to 
be hired at lower wages. 

“The tobacco workers of Winston- 
Salem are reorganizing their union. 
They are joining by the hundreds. 
Thirty men, discharged employes, 
are kept busy writing applications 
for membership. In one week 743 
workers joined the union. These 
workers realize that the factories are 

1aking more money than ever be- 
fore, and that the workers are receiv- 
ing less pay than in 1919.”—News 
Letter. 





Mr. Free Has Sly “Joker”; 
Would End Safety at Sea 


Washington. — Congressman Free 
of California has made a sly attack 
on the La Follette seamen’s law and 
would annul safety at sea. His 
amendment to Section 2 provides: 

“That in merchant vessels of the 
United States of more than 100 gross 
tons, excepting those navigating 
rivers, harbors, bays or sounds ex- 
clusively, the sailors, excluding men 
assigned, in the discretion of the 
master, to duty as day men, shall, 
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while at sea, be divided into at least 
two, and the firemen, oilers and 
water tenders into at least three 
watches” * * * 

The joker is printed here in black- 
face type—but not in Mr. Free’s bill. 
The joker would permit the master 
of a vessel to alternate two men on 
duty, steering or lookout, night or 
day, and place all other seamen on 
day duty and work them as many 
hours as he sees fit. There would be 
no limit to the work day and no pos- 
sible chance for safety either to that 
ship or ships she may meet. 

The joker would also annul a Su- 
preme Court decision that the num- 
ber of seamen on duty at night shall 
be the same as the number in day- 
time. 

The Free amendment is a sample 
of the whittling of the La Follette 
law that spokesmen for American 
and foreign vessel owners are con- 
stantly engaged in. These secret 
agents for the shipping interests are 
loudest in the demand for an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. They also 
lead in every effort to drive Ameri- 
can sailors off the sea and have the 
ships manned by coolie labor.—News 
Letter. 








Disliked by Jealous Bosses 


Washington. — Employes’ sugges- 
tions to eliminate waste and increase 
production are often frowned upon 
by managers and their immediate 
superiors, according to a study of 
this subject by Prof. Z. Clark Dick- 
inson of the University of Michigan, 
which is published in the Monthly 
Labor Review of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Professor Dickinson makes this 
significant statement: “The identity 
of the suggestor is usually kept se- 
cret by the committee receiving the 
suggestions, since there might be a 
tendency on the part of the imme- 
diate superiors of the employe to un- 


dervalue or to take offense at the 
suggestions.” 

Another deterrent is the small re- 
ward given suggestors, who received 
the minimum award—often as low 
as $1—in ninety per cent of all the 
ideas that have evolved out of the 
workers’ experience. Professor Dick- 
inson concludes: 

“Finally, it is said that ‘an ob- 
stacle to the maximum development 
of employe co-operation, system or 
no system, is the human weakness 
which these plans are designed to 
counteract — complacency in execu- 
tives as to their own methods and 
judgments. The manager may de- 
cree suggestion of representation 
machinery, realizing perfectly that 
his supervisors’ ideas may often be 
improved upon by their subordi- 
nates; but his actual intolerance of 
suggestions from these supervisors 
to himself will go far toward encour- 
aging the same attitude in them to- 
ward their underlings, and thus to- 
ward neutralizing the co-operation 
program.”—News Letter. 





More Heat Ordered in Homes 


New York.—The city board of 
health has ruled that landlords of 
apartment houses must supply to 
their tenants sixty-eight degrees of 
heat between six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and ten o’clock at night whenever 
the temperature on the street is fifty- 
five degrees or lower. 

“It is estimated,” said Health Com- 
missioner Harris, “that there are 
600,000 children under the age of 
five years and more than 100,000 per- 


sons over the age of seventy years - 


in the city, in addition to the large 
number of persons who are suffering 
from various forms of sickness dur- 
ing the winter months. This provi- 
sion of heat is required for this large 
number, and we consider that it is 
essential on public health grounds.” 
—News Letter. 
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S EDITORIAL ® ; 


“Klrs ae 
(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Tue CUTTING of the price of gasoline in some localities has brought about 
what is practically a “gas war” amongst the dealers. Of course, when 
you live in the place where this war is going on, you win for a while, but 
should you have occasion to drive into the next district you are called 


upon to pay the high rates prevailing there, making up for the low prices 
it in your own city. 





oo a er 


r We know that the small dealer has very little chance against the big 
S companies, who are ready to drive them out of business in order that they 
0 may have absolute control. These dealers have the backing of the bankers 
1- and, undoubtedly, have the best chance to win in the fight for the rate 
d they want to see established, unless the question is eventually to be 
a controlled by law. 

: Should a labor union try to run its affairs in such a way as to ever- 
L 


lastingly make the public pay, an injunction would be applied for through 
e the courts, and it would more than likely be granted at once. 

Amongst our membership there are a number who have small cars to 
take their families for an occasional outing that they may partake of 
some of this world’s pleasure, and you have to meet the price of gasoline 
in your particular quarter. With these battles going on you are called 
0- upon to pay many times over in the dealer’s interest. 


0- All wars have to be paid for, whether between countries or in business, 
mn and the someone who usually pays with both life and money is the worker. 
It is our duty, therefore, to try and interest those who are elected or 
appointed to office to bring about an investigation to find out what this 
gasoline price cutting is all about, or any similar situation which may 
arise, so that it may be stopped in the interest of the people as a whole. 
. Tw TT 
to 
of Looxine OVER advertisements for life insurance, one may well bear in 
n- mind that all is not gold that glitters, and a careful investigation of what 
er you are accepting in the way of a policy should be made. There are many 
a insurance agents visiting homes for weekly collections who are always 
looking for new business. The commissions paid on the policies issued are 
n- quite high and keep their books in good standing. A lot of people are 
re talked into taking out a policy that will pay the highest commission to 
of the agent, and he represents it in such a way that the holder believes it is 
>r- very much worth while. In after years you find out, because you did not 
rs - take the trouble to read it and just accepted the say-so of the agent, that 
ge the policy is anything but what you were led to believe. This usually 
ng happens long after it is too late to make any change; in many cases 
ir- paying for nearly twenty years, thinking you have a “twenty-year endow- 
vi- ment policy,” whereas, it is a “twenty-year-payment life”; something 
ge entirely different as far as financial remuneration is concerned. We do 
1S not blame the insurance companies for this; they are open for business 
.. and receive it as the same comes to them. The policies should be read 


and understood before they are accepted from the agents. It is almost 
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impossible to bring one of these agents to terms, for a glance at your 
insurance book will show the great labor turnover there exists among 
collectors; it is unusual to have the same one a full year. Keep a close 
watch on these personal business matters to protect you and yours. 

If you need a policy write the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. This is owned entirely by Union Labor and will give 
you a square deal. 


"9, 


| eparTMENT STORE EMPLOYES in this country are very poorly organized 
and in some localities the wages paid hardly meet the necessities of life. 
There are all sorts of schemes to get cheap help. Just as soon as any- 
thing is said about organizing into a union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, anyone found the least bit difficult to handle will be 
discharged. Occasionally when a union does get formed they never stop 
planning until it is broken up. 

Some time ago in a large city one of our locals made up of department 
store employes asked for an increase in wages with the right to member- 
ship in our International Union. Even while meeting with our committee, 
consisting of an outside representative and two local union men, agreeing 
in a way to grant the increase if all other requests were dropped, and 
arranging for a further meeting the following Monday, the store’s attor- 
neys were applying for an injunction, naming everything that could be 
thought of against our organizer, the committee and the local union. 
This temporary injunction was served at about eight o’clock on the 
Saturday evening before the meeting with the store representatives was 
to be held. 

Later on, realizing that the men were keen for organization, they 
started to work on the men for an association of their own employes; in 
other words, a company union. A donation of one thousand dollars was 
offered to start this boss-controlled group. All the men were requested 
to sign that they were satisfied with their pay and jobs. As it meant the 
loss of bread and butter—their jobs—the men signed because they lacked 
the kind of backbone that is found in real trade unionists who want to 
carry on their own organization. As time goes on, these men will find 
it would have been better in that case to strike and lose than accept 
such a fixed proposition to represent them. 


TTT 


Ar THE MEETING of the International Executive Board held in January, 
General President Tobin appointed Brother George Kidd to the position 
of General Auditor of our International, to fill the unexpired term of our 
late brother, George W. Briggs. 

Brother Kidd for many years has held an elective office. At the 
Boston convention in 1907 he was elected to serve as International 
Trustee, remaining in office until the following year. 

He was elected President of the Truck Drivers’ Local No. 705 of 
Chicago in 1908 and filled that office until 1920, when he was made Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


His local union has made splendid progress under his leadership, as 
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he is the kind of man and leader who will make good all the way through. 
He has always been a tireless worker, not only for his own local, but also 
for all local unions of the Chicago Joint Council of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. 

No more able or popular man could have been selected to fill the 
office. We know our membership in general will be pleased and satisfied 
with the appointment and we all wish him well in the new work he is 
undertaking. 


7 
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% 
E very NOW AND THEN we receive letters of complaints from some of our 
locals in various sections of the country that the Central Labor Union 
in the district is not doing anything for them; that they do not get any 
response to appeals made to that body. 

When this office writes to the several places from where these 
complaints come, or, when possible, sends a man in to investigate, in 
nearly every case the answer comes back that the locals doing the com- 
plaining are the ones at fault because they do not try to help themselves 
or any of the other unions in the district, but expect all kinds of service 
and help because they pay some small amount in tax to the Central 
Body. 

It is right that our locals should look for help from the local labor 
movement when it is needed and we are sure they will get it under those 
conditions, but they should not be everlastingly crying that some one 
won’t help. Get out and help yourselves. Look at our locals in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Boston, San Francisco, Jersey 
City, and other places too numerous to mention, where our people are 
the leaders, or up amongst the leaders, with their shoulders to the wheel, 
pushing the movement along to success for all other workers, as well as 
for themselves. 

So, when you are thinking of writing again to make a complaint, 
first look your own house over and see if you have done all that should be 
done before you condemn others and you will find you will be more 
welcome when you attend those meetings and that any suggestions you 
make will be given careful thought and attention by the movement in 
the district. Try it anyway; it may prove worth while. 


—_— Sr ee 


Preswentiav ELECTION means a big political year, so that from the 
present date, until after the nomination and election is over, you may 
expect to hear almost any kind of propaganda from the politicians on 
both sides. 

Through the press, paid speakers and every form of circular, the 
citizens of the country will be told of the good things they have done for 
them. Each group will claim that in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, both federal and state, their party has been with the working 
people and supported bills in their interest. 

Voters should personally make it a point to know whether those 
elected to represent them have kept faith and made their party one 
worth while. People all over the country seem so easily influenced by 
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the glamour of parades and cheering that they usually lose sight of the 
big issue involved, which at a later date may mean protection for them. 

It has been well known in the past, and holds true today, that some 
votes are bought with just refreshments and a pat on the back. All 
sorts of promises are made to do this, that, and the other thing for their 
friends when the candidate is elected. How many pledges of this sort 
are entirely forgotten, when election is over, the workers ought to know 
well and not be so ready and willing to give their vote for such a shallow 
reason. Those who have tried to get an interview with the person elected 
under such circumstances know that it often never takes place until the 
next election, when votes are being sought again. 

Labor legislation for the protection of the workers is what Organized 
Labor is primarily interested in having candidates it intends to elect 
guarantee to support. To simply elect those to office who will vote for a 
labor measure only when “big business” does not care whether it goes 
over or not, is not putting over worth-while representatives, whether 
President, governors, mayors, senators, congressmen or municipal office 
holders. 

However, when the people follow the sort of leadership that makes 
use of their good will for election purposes only, they are not entitled to 
much consideration in the things which really affect them. It is high time 
that the voters of organized labor, at least, should wake up and try to 
learn how they are voting and for whom. 

The political party is not the only thing to be taken into considera- 
tion when you are casting your vote. There are Democrats in the South 
and Republicans in the North and, in a few instances, the other way 
around, who have little or no interest in labor laws and are fighting them 
continually. Low wages and long hours in industry are the things which 
from year to year they help maintain, and only where the workers are 
organized into trade unions are they able to combat their influence. These 
are not, therefore, the people to elect to office because they belong to a 
certain political party; but keep in mind the man or woman who will 
keep his or her word and make laws for your betterment.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


eT 


‘Tue PARKING OF AUTOMOBILES and motor vehicles of every description 
is such a problem all over the country today; especially so in the busi- 
ness centers where it is almost impossible to find a space to crowd into. 
If the rules governing this were universal and let stand long enough for 
you to get acquainted with them, it might help some; but as it is you need 
a guide to show just what should be done and how the law stands at 
present. 

This is hard enough for those who are just looking for a parking 
space for a pleasure car. How about the teamster and chauffeur with a 
truckload of heavy goods to deliver? It is absolutely impossible to carry 
it up the street to the elevator of the building; consequently, he must 
park as near the door as possible. If he is lucky the load will be taken in 
before “John Law” comes along; if not and he is parked after the 
allotted time, he is liable to get a ticket and told very plainly that he 
should know better than to block traffic. Talking back to the officer in a 
tone that he may not just like is something not to be indulged in, unless 
you want to pay a fine and take the time to appear in court. 
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If you have ever been around a court on what is known as “auto 
days,” about five out of six summoned to appear are those who have to 
make their living with machines of one sort or another; for the most 
part looking as though they just about had enough of this world’s goods 
to get by with and exist. Rarely are the high-powered pleasure car owners, 
or their chauffeurs, in evidence; not because they do not break the law, 
but know how to have it “fixed” when they do. We are not looking for 
the arrest of anyone; but it would be very agreeable to feel that there 
was a fifty-fifty break on all violations. There must be laws for autos in 
congested areas, and we are willing to respect them. It does seem, how- 
ever, that those earning their living with these machines ought to be 
given the advantage whenever possible.-—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
he oa 
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Some OF THE LARGE automobile concerns selling trucks today have adopted 
some very slick means to acquire business and get their particular make 
of truck on the market. A salesman will approach an employer engaged 
in teaming with the use of horses and wagons and offer to trade them in 
as a part of the payment for the automobile trucks. Almost immediately 
after the transaction has taken place an auction is held to dispose of the 
horses and wagons for what they can get. Should anything occur to prevent 
these payments before the time allotted, and the motor trucks have to be 
given up, it leaves the owner without his horses and wagons, too. 

Business carried on in this fashion has all the earmarks of efficiency 
experts who are ever ready to show how sales may be put over and help 
eliminated. In getting a firm to accept one of their trucks, the salesman 
will guarantee almost anything. At the present time, the use of the 
trailer is being strongly advocated. This does away with a driver, but 
makes extra hard work for the chauffeur handling the load, as great care 
must be used on the streets. When the trailer was first put out, many of 
the firms in the country tried to get away without paying anything extra 
to the driver; but in all agreements today, where trailers are used extra 
pay is provided for. With the tremendous crowding of thoroughfares 
now, laws will eventually be passed, we assume, to do away with the 
long trailers. 


All this sort of information is brought before the membership to 
keep them informed through the pages of the journal what is of interest 
in our craft, so that when any question arises in their union meeting 
about this sort of thing they will have first-hand knowledge to discuss it. 
Employers have everything to their advantage carefully covered, and it 
is up to our membership to do the same.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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Cueckine UP on New Year’s resolutions as the third month of 1928 
rolls around should be done to find out if we are keeping the trust imposed 
upon us when we became members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 


Are we keeping our dues paid up to date so that we are in good 
standing for all benefits? 
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Are we attending the meetings of our local union regularly so that 
we may become familiar with the business of the organization of which 
we are a member? 

Are we reading Labor news and literature so that we may be kept 
informed of the doings in this great movement for the betterment of 
humanity ? 

Are we trying to interest others to join our ranks so that we may 
become so well organized that strikes will be unnecessary ? 

Are we boosting—instead of knocking—so that those we have elected 
to take care of our affairs may be helped in their work for us? 

If we are keeping these resolutions, the returns are bound to be a 
hundredfold in our personal behalf and for the good of Organized Labor 
in general. 


Tv T 


Broruer PHILIP SCHUG of Local Union No. 721 advises us, and it is with 
deep regret that we received the information, that one of the oldest and 
most loyal officers of that local, Vice-President Arthur Cotrell, was called 
to the Great Beyond on January 6, 1928. A better or more faithful officer 
to guide a local union could not be found. Local No. 721 has sustained a 
serious loss through the passing away of this loyal member and true trade 
unionist and we extend to the local and members of his family our sincere 
sympathy. 
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Be ON THE JOB all the time or you will find someone else on your job. 
This is the age of survival of the alert. 
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A TRIMMER is one who never forgets himself, even to the extent of for- 
getting his best friends and betraying those who helped him. A trimmer 
in our movement is rare, but sometimes we have those evils, and they 
don’t get very far. Our membership is manly and honorable and they 
soon find out the “bird that’s playing his own game.” Nothing pays like 
square dealing. So trimmers should beware. 


vv T 


] HAVE BEFORE ME the financial report of Local Union No. 807 of New 
York, sent to me by the Trustees of that union, showing a cash balance 
to their account of $35,140.00. 

This showing is indeed something to be proud of because this local 
union, in recent years, has undergone many a hard-fought battle, and 
many a serious struggle in order to maintain its standing and prestige in 
New York. On more than one occasion this union has engaged in strikes 
with its employers. Said strikes have cost the local more or less money in 
lawyers’ fees, etc. 

As soon as the membership begins to understand that building up a 
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local treasury means the strengthening of their union, just so soon will 
they begin to increase their dues to three and four dollars a month. Unions 
can not do business on goodwill; they must have money, and the stronger 
the local treasury is, the less chance there will be for the local being forced 
to fight to hold its own. 

When a local is engaged in a strike there are court cases and other 
items of expense that must be met and taken out of the local treasury, 
consequently, the days when the sun is shining and men have work is the 
| time that men should pay dues sufficient to build up a substantial treasury. 
While this splendid treasury of $35,000 is fine for Local Union No. 
807, and while the officers who are managing its affairs deserve the thanks 
and appreciation of the membership for their careful management and 
for practicing economy in building up this treasury, at the same time, the 
local with its membership should have twice the amount in its treasury 
in order to meet the enemy should an occasion arise. Other unions, in 
New York and elsewhere, please note this statement. . s 
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I HAVE JUST BEEN INFORMED that Brother Toone, for many years business 
agent of Local Union No. 33, Bakery Wagon Drivers and Salesmen of 
Washington, D. C., refused to accept the nomination at the last election 
of officers, due to ill health. 

Brother Toone was one of the most faithful and conscientious officers 
of a local union to be found anywhere amongst unions affiliated with our 
International. He gave his best years of service to his local, No. 33, a 
very fine, law-abiding and well-regulated local union, which helped in 
the early days to build up the International organization. 

The Editor sincerely regrets to hear that Brother Toone is in poor 
health, but feels confident and hopes that a rest—which he well deserves 
—will bring him back again full of new life, vigor and strength to the 
local union he loves. 

Robert Lester, who was a delegate to the Seattle convention, was 
elected to fill the vacancy created through the withdrawal of Brother 
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; Toone. Brother Lester is also an old-time member of our local and we 
r are quite sure he will render splendid service to his local. 
é TTF 
, Judicial Purity Triumphs sole right, under the law, to pass on 
: his own prejudice. He refused to 
Judge Carlos S. Hardy of Los An-  yetire. tie 
geles retired from the trial of a man This feature of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
who confessed a brutal murder but case caused protests by organized 
v who claimed Judge Hardy is preju- jabor and other citizens, including 
e diced. The judge denied this reflec- scores of high-grade lawyers. All in- 
tion on his integrity, but he quit the sisted that no taint should be con- 
] case rather than have the processes pected with the case. 
4 of law clouded. That the two defendants were an- 
1 In the Sacco-Vanzetti case the ac- archists, draft dodgers and aliens is 
S cused denied their guilt and insisted outside the principle that no man 
n that Judge Thayer was prejudiced. accused of crime should be permitted 
They submitted several affidavits to to say he was convicted in a preju- 
4 this effect. Judge Thayer had the diced court.—News Letter. 
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Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


February 7, 1928. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


By request of the members of Lo- 
cal No. 151 I am sending along for 
the benefit of those of our craft that 
have Yellow Cab companies in their 
city, a little news as to how we man- 
aged to organize the men here. For 
many years efforts were made and 
some strikes occurred but without 
any success until June, 1927, when, 
owing to intolerable conditions and 
bad wages, the employes all struck. 
Not a wheel turned for three days. 
In the meantime every effort was 
made by the company to use other 
taxicabs and every other means 
which are familiar to our readers. 
However, the men struck and even- 


tually the company agreed to recog- 
nize the union and to meet a commit- 
tee of the men accompanied by the 


writer. After several hours’ negotia- 
tions the men returned to work un- 
der a guaranteed minimum wage and 
far better conditions than they had 
ever had before. Since that time the 
job has become one hundred per cent 
union; the business of the company 
has increased and this Christmas the 
company reported the best business 
they ever experienced. The men are 
all active in promoting the union and 
the company’s business and have 
great hopes that when the present 
agreement expires in June that they 
will be able to improve it all around. 
I might further add that the mini- 
mum has since been increased by the 
company 25 cents a day and the men 
are working only six days whereas 
before they worked seven days and 
had no guarantee. 
Fraternally yours, 
BIRT SHOWLER. 


Wages Come First; Mean 
Fuller Life 


Miami, Fla.—“Organized labor con- 
siders wages of first importance be- 
cause wages are the basis of human 
activity and human enjoyment,” said 
William Green, president A. F. of L., 
in an address at Bayfront Park. 

“The working man must depend 
upon wages for the education of his 
children, for old-age protection, for 
the care of dependents, when he is 
incapacitated,” said Mr. Green. 

“He seeks reasonable hours of em- 
ployment that he may relax from 
exacting toil, so that he may have 
time to think, that the better part 
of his life may be developed, because 
man was not made to slave and die. 
There is something better in man. 
He must be given opportunity to live 
a full, free and comprehensive life. 

“We have increased wages, short- 
ened hours, improved working con- 
ditions, but, in addition, we have se- 
cured enactment of laws that have 
brought many benefits not only to 
wage workers directly concerned, but 
to the community. 

“We were the pioneers in compul- 
sory education for children. We pre- 
fer to see America’s children in the 
school house and playground rather 
than toiling in factory, mill and 
mine.” 

President Green expressed regret 
that this is one state that has not 
accepted workmen’s compensation. 
He congratulated Florida men and . 
women who favor this principle, and 
predicted that eventually they will 
win. 

“Even though you failed, the bat- 
tle is not lost,” said President Green. 
“Tt was only a skirmish, if you please. 
That is the experience of workers in 
every state.”—News Letter. 
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HE FURNITURE and piano movers are organized in many cities, and 

they enjoy a regular working day, with fair pay and the usual overtime 
rate. All of these men should be organized wherever possible, for the 
work is very hard, as heavy loads are carried on the men’s backs all day, 
going up and down stairs. Then, too, the greatest care must be taken not 
to damage the woodwork, plaster or paper of any property owner; besides 
taking évyery precaution not to break the articles moved in or out. Since it 
requires strength to do this work, rarely old men are given a job. 

The auto truck has not lightened the burden of these men, because 
with rapid transportation more loads are moved, which means extra 
earrying, so that the men earn every dollar they get. 

Do not forget to patronize these union men when you have any 

moving to be done. Take the trouble to look up the warehouse or moving 
concern that is fair to organized labor. In this way you will be favoring 
your own membership and, also, the firm willing to do business with us. 
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é¢ AN INJUNCTION is a<law’ that is found on no statute book. 
“A ‘law’ that has never been voted on by any set of legislators. 

“A ‘law’ which has never been signed by any governor or President. 

“A ‘law’ which exists without the consent of the people. 

“A ‘law’ which came into being as the ‘law’ of one man. 

“An injunction of ‘law’ made by a judge; and its penalties are fixed 
by the-same judge; and the offenders are tried before the same judge; 
and the verdict is rendered by a jury of one man—the same judge; and 
the sentence is pronounced by the same judge. 

“That is an injunction.” 
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HREE GOOD BOOKS for teamsters and chauffeurs to have and read 

in order that they may keep up to date are: First, a paid-up union 
due book; second, a street guide; third, a bank book. The union due book 
makes possible the use of the other two; the street guide makes you 
familiar with your locality and saves your breath and energy; the bank 
book, no matter how small an amount you are able to save, makes for a 
certain amount of independence in the worker. We want to establish a 
saving wage instead of just merely a living wage. 
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ARE OF HORSES in the cold weather is a human thing to do; but so 

is the care of whatever form of motor vehicle you are driving, because 
it. saves you physically, and, furthermore, the property of the employer 
should be protected whenever possible. Both horses and motors ‘should 
be covered in winter, when standing still, to keep them from freezing. 
From any point of view you may look at this proposition, the logic of it 
is plain to be seen; especially when you consider how much you save 
yourself in time and labor in carrying on the work you are engaged to 
perform. 


~~ 
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